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edit the works of Epiphanius. The text is clearly and accurately 
printed, the editor's emendations are indicated with an asterisk, and the 
apparatus criticus gives the principal variant readings and the most note- 
worthy conjectures of scholars. On p. 417, 1. 14, &ir/2od\Xci should be 
airofldWa. In the last volume the author intends to discuss in detail 
the principles by which he has been governed in his attempt to recover 
the original text of this zealous champion of orthodoxy in the East. 
Dr. Holl has performed a difficult and exacting task in a thoroughly 
satisfactory manner, and when his edition of Epiphanius' writings is 
completed, it will supersede that of Dindorf, 1 on which scholars have 
heretofore relied. 

William H. P. Hatch 
General Theological Seminary 
New York 
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One of the features of modern ethical thinking is the growing freedom 
with which the traditional conception of the absoluteness of Christian 
ideals is questioned. It becomes necessary, therefore, to construct 
an apologetic in defense of Christian ethics as well as in defense of Chris- 
tian doctrines. Two recent books essay such a defense and present two 
interesting attitudes toward the problem. 2 

Conduct and the Supernatural, the Norrisian prize essay for 1913, 
is dedicated to John Neville Figgis by a member of the Community 
of the Resurrection who in the preface acknowledges his indebted- 
ness to Figgis for the point of view and the conception of the book. 
While the intent and the style indicate the purpose of the author to give 
an open-minded survey, he is at the same time so conscious of being the 
advocate of a divinely established system that, with the best intentions 
in the world, he cannot understand the real significance of skeptical and 
secular ideals. Non-Christian opinions are interesting; they may be 
leading many men astray; they need, of course, to be refuted; but they 
do not cause the author of this book any serious uneasiness. He knows 
from the start that they are failures. No mediaeval churchman could 
be more absolutely certain of the eternal divine truth of his system. 

1 Five vols., Leipzig, 1859-62. 

* Conduct and the Supernatural. By Lionel Spencer Thornton. London: Long- 
mans, Green, & Co., 1915. xiv+327 pages. $2.25. 

Conscience and Christ. By Hastings Rashdall. New York: Scribner, 1916. 
xx+313 pages. $1 . 50. 
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"As Christians we cannot admit, even in respect of the smallest detail 
of human conduct, that the Christian way of life is in the least degree 
inadequate, unpractical, or ephemeral — either that it fails to meet all 
the needs of human nature, or that it is rendered obsolete by the changes 
which time brings" (p. i). 

In the first chapter the author traces the causes of the modern defec- 
tion and finds them in the growth of a spirit of rationalism with its 
assumption that the natural order furnishes all the norms which life 
needs. He therefore sets himself the task of discovering whether the 
"natural" man is really competent to live a moral life. If human 
nature as expounded by those who set it over against the supernatural 
life of the Christian proves to be defective, the vindication of the Chris- 
tian point of view will be easy. 

One who is accustomed to take seriously the investigation of ethical 
problems on the basis of natural experience and reason will find the 
material selected by Mr. Thornton decidedly unsatisfactory. He takes 
certain writers who on account of literary picturesqueness are prominent 
in the public eye. Nietzsche, G. Bernard Shaw, Houston Stewart 
Chamberlain, and H. G. Wells are the important spokesmen for natural- 
istic ethical ideals. By selecting and expounding certain salient ideas 
found in their writings, Thornton easily shows that the "natural" man 
of these more or less emotional revolutionists is lacking in important 
essentials, and that it would be precarious to expect a society based on 
the principles thus exhibited to possess enduring moral characteristics. 
Moreover, he discovers in their statements evidence that whatever of 
good they teach is better taught in Christianity. 

Having thus established the insufficiency of secular ideals, Thornton 
assumes that we must choose between the naturalistic individualism 
which emerges from a study of Nietzsche, Wells, et al., or we must seek 
"some universal sanction" for morality. This universal sanction is 
provided by religion for the reason that religion declares morality to 
originate in the supernatural will of God rather than in the shifting 
whims of man. An other-worldly norm and authority are needed. 

The positive content of Christian ethics is set forth in a chapter 
entitled "The Ascetic Life." Here the author shows how everything 
is to be judged and used in the service of the supernatural world. Man's 
nature is to be transformed by grace, his "diseased will" is to be cured 
by Christian faith, and his thinking and acting are henceforth to be deter- 
mined solely by the eternal principles of supernatural standards. The 
chapter reads like an echo of Augustine. The serenity of the religious 
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devotee is reflected throughout. Anything which is to the glory of 
God is self-evidently right. Those who, like St. Elizabeth, forsook 
husband and children to enter the cloister were following the highest 
ideal. "Such action, strange as it may seem to our comfort-loving 
civilization, was in the highest interest of marriage and the family," 
because it vividly proclaimed that even family life must not be an end 
in itself, but must be subordinated to supernatural demands. 

To anyone not as serenely assured as the author it will seem that 
he has begged the whole question. To undertake to answer the question 
as to the adequacy of a naturalistic explanation of morality by a dis- 
cussion of half a dozen picturesque figures in modern revolutionary 
literature seems rather superficial. It is not so much with Nietzsche 
and Wells that the Christian apologist must chiefly reckon as with the 
evidence furnished by anthropology, social psychology, and history con- 
cerning the behavior of man. This evidence, drawn from a careful 
examination of the facts of human life, Thornton almost entirely ignores. 

Moreover, to discredit the "natural" ethical life of man means to 
hand morals over to an alien control; for the supernatural is by hypothe- 
sis alien to the natural man. And when once this alien control is estab- 
lished, serious ethical criticism becomes impossible. One must assume 
the attitude so frankly professed by Thornton on the first page, where he 
declares that he cannot admit the possibility of any adverse criticism of 
the system which he is bound to defend. But if we eliminate dogmatic 
presuppositions, is there anything to guarantee the morality of the 
"supernatural" save the good moral judgment of those who tell us what 
the content of the supernatural is ? And can we be always certain of 
such good moral judgment ? 

The second book, Conscience and Christ, contains with some enlarge- 
ment the Haskell lectures delivered at Oberlin Theological Seminary in 
1013. Dr. Rashdall sees clearly that the only way in which to maintain 
the moral supremacy of Christianity is to permit moral criticism to 
engage in searching examination. At the outset he clearly and forcibly 
calls attention to the provincialism of the usual ecclesiastical attitude 
toward moral questions. It is assumed beforehand by theological logic 
that there is no need for any inquiry other than that of finding out what 
is authoritatively prescribed by Christ. Yet outside the realm of 
theology moral questions are universally regarded as problems for 
rational investigation, and our modern civilization is increasingly 
making use of experiment and research to yield material for forming 
moral judgments. 
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We thus have two standards side by side — conscience and Christ. 
If there is not to be moral confusion in our thinking and behavior, 
these two standards must be shown to be in harmony. Dr. Rashdall 
clears the way for his special discussion by showing that the limited 
experience of any individual makes him dependent on outside sugges- 
tion and instruction. Thus authority of some kind is inevitable. 
But at the same time no authority can retain any real jurisdic- 
tion over men unless it is approved by conscience. The authority 
of Christ over man's moral life is an essential tenet of Christi- 
anity. But such authority is firmly grounded, not by arbitrary 
claims or by miracle, but ultimately by the approval of conscience 
itself. 

The bulk of the book is devoted to a comprehensive examination of 
the teachings of Jesus in order to discover whether they meet the demands 
of moral criticism. The most serious objection which has been raised 
in recent times grows out of the conclusions of historical interpretation. 
We must admit that Jesus thought and taught in terms of the current 
notions of his day. In particular, his conception of man's duty was 
affected by the apocalyptic view of the Kingdom of God. Is it, then, 
possible to hold that moral teachings so colored by an outgrown escha- 
tology are absolutely valid for an age which thinks in terms of evolution ? 
Dr. Rashdall meets this objection by frankly admitting that a literal- 
istic reproduction of the gospel teachings would involve us in serious 
moral difficulties. At the same time, the general "principles" under- 
lying the teachings of Jesus are applicable to human relations generally 
amid very various incidental conditions. We may, indeed, be com- 
pelled to admit that his conception of the Kingdom must be " to some 
extent" translated into terms of modern life. We must recognize that 
if the purely ethical conception of the Kingdom which moderns hold 
"was for him, in a sense, a secondary meaning, it is clear that to us it 
must be the primary one" (p. 66). But if it can at the same time be 
shown that the requirements for citizenship in the Kingdom are in prin- 
ciple precisely the qualities demanded by modern ethical idealism, the 
incidental application of principles to occasions peculiar to the ancient 
world need not trouble us. Even if the most radical conclusions as to the 
eschatological ideas of Jesus be admitted, we may ask "whether even 
such an admission would demand more than a slight extension of that 
doctrine of the limited knowledge of Christ which has now, I suppose, 
been accepted by all serious theologians and by most thoughtful Chris- 
tians" (p. 73). 
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Dr. Rashdall then shows what the heart of the teaching of Jesus was, 
the consistent, all-embracing, resourceful practice of love for one's 
fellows. This ideal is set forth in such a way as to bring it into sharp 
contrast with any aristocratic notions of special privilege. It is specifi- 
cally opposed to the formal legalism exemplified in the program of the 
scribes. It transcends the bounds of racial or class prejudice. It 
involves self-sacrifice, but only as the means to a positive achievement of 
social morality. It is not even limited by the form of Jesus' own teach- 
ing, but it requires development, and "can only be accepted as a final 
and permanent ideal for the modern world on the understanding that 
such a development is to be allowed" (p. 165). At the same time such 
development as is demanded by modern needs "can be recognized as a 
true and legitimate outgrowth of the Master's own teaching" (p. 239). 

A large number of specific teachings and parables of Jesus are exam- 
ined with the purpose of meeting objections. In each case Dr. Rashdall 
discovers underneath details an ethical "principle" which commends 
itself without reserve to the modern conscience. That there is much 
edifying exposition here goes without saying, although the apologetic 
aim is clearly in evidence. In a final chapter the Christian ideal is 
briefly compared with other great religious ideals so as to show its supe- 
riority. A few concluding paragraphs of more theological character 
attempt to transform this superiority into "absoluteness " and "finality." 
After the author's frank recognition of the primacy of the conscience of 
living men, and his insistence on development, not to speak of his admis- 
sion that Jesus was definitely limited in his consciousness, this reversion 
to the vocabulary of a theology built on the doctrine of infallibility takes 
the reader into a different world. It is an interesting example of the 
way in which emotions may cling to theological doctrines which criticism 
has undermined. If it be true, as Dr. Rashdall has insisted over and 
over again, that we best understand the moral greatness of Jesus, not by 
canonizing his teachings in fixed forms, but rather by releasing the 
spiritual power of his ideals to enter creatively into developing moral 
thinking, why does he conclude the discussion by even a modified insist- 
ence on a dogmatic "absoluteness" ? Does not such an attitude belong 
to the ecclesiastical conventionalism which he himself deplores ? Does it 
not tend to blunt the edge of that serious moral questioning which in the 
main portion of the book is advocated as the true interpretation of the 
spirit of Christ ? 

Gerald Birney Smith 

University of Chicago 



